4               GEORGE WASHINGTON

Well might the Father of his Country pray to be de-
livered from the parsons.

One of the earliest records of Washington's youth
is the copy, written in his beautiful, almost copper-
plate hand, of " Rules of Civility & Decent Be-
havior, In Company and Conversation/' These
maxims were taken from an English book called
"The Young Man's Companion/' by W. Mather.
It had passed through thirteen editions and con-
tained information upon many matters besides con*
duct. Perhaps Washington copied the maxims as a
school exercise; perhaps he learned them by heart.

They are for the most part the didactic aphorisms
which greatly pleased our worthy ancestors during
the middle of the eighteenth century and later.
Some of the entries referred to simple matters of
deportment: you must not turn your back on per-
sons to whom you talk. Others touch morals rather
than manners. One imagines that the parson or
elderly uncles allowed themselves to bestow this
indisputably correct advice upon the youths whom
they were interested in. A boy brought up rigidly
on these doctrines could hardly fail to become a prig
unless he succeeded in following the last injunction
of aU: "Labor to keep alive in your heart, that little
spark of celestial fire called conscience/1

When he was eleven years old, Washington's